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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


November 23, 1942 


My dear Mr. Patterson: 


Will you please extend my greetings and good wishes to the 
members of the National Council of State Public Assistance end Welfare 
Administrators and the National Council of Local Public Welfare Adminis- 
trators when they meet in Chicago. During the past decade public welfare 
administrators worked continuously with the agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in an effort to improve the lot of millions of people who, because 
of unemployment and other circumstances, were unable to help themselves. 


Today many of those people have gone to work in the factories 
of our country and some of them are serving in the armed forces of the 
United States. Their capacity to render this service to their nation in 
a time of need exists now largely because the welfare agencies of government 
helped them keep body and soul together during days when food was hard to 
get because they lacked wages, and when medical service was not available 
because they did not always heve the money to pay for it. Today these 
people are a great bulwark to the strength of America because America 
remembered them in their time of need. 


Your organizations, as a part of the American Public Welfare 
Associstion, must continue to stand ready to serve these and other people 
as emergencies arise during these years of total war. Your state and 
local organizetions, as they are equipped to render service in any kind 
of an emergency, will always have the backing and support of federal 
agencies in their service to neople. 


Welfare administrators here and abroad face a lot of challenging 
questions during this year, and I am sure your meeting will be both 
interesting and stimuleting. In the years ahead for this war and in the 
years immediately following the war, we shall need social resources and 
social services in this country and in other countries far beyond our 
capacity to meet that need. Your organizetions must plan not only in 
the work of today, but also for a future when faith in man and in his 
dignity as a human being will be universal. 





Very sincerely yours, 


Mr. J. Milton Patterson, Aah. oe a 
President, 


American Public Welfare Association, 
1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








EQITURIALS 


by FRED K. HOEHLER, J. MILTON PATTERSON, HOWARD L. RUSSELL, 
CHARLES J. RIEGER, JR., AND THE EDITOR 





SOCIAL SECURITY EXPANSION 


EWSPAPER announcements which refer 
N to the President’s plan for a wider 
social insurance coverage, the recep- 
tion given to the Beveridge Report, and the 
soon to be released National Resources 
Planning Board report on security, work 
and relief policy, all point to the necessity 
for sweeping new social security changes. 
This current discussion on these matters 
in the press and among individuals points 
to the urgency for early consideration of 
amendments to the Social Security Act as 
endorsed by the report of the National 
Resources Planning Board. 

Such amendments would serve the three- 
fold purpose of offsetting the present infla- 
tionary tendency by drawing off purchasing 
power, cushioning the readjustments of the 
postwar period, and above all giving prac- 
tical support to the principle of freedom 
from want which is so basic a part of our 
war aims. 

Extremely important in relation to the 
expansion of this program of welfare serv- 
ices is the need for reorganization of those 
services in the federal government. 

The present nation-wide system of pub- 
lic welfare agencies, as we know them 
today, was born from the widespread eco- 
nomic need of the past decade. While the 
war has reduced the extent of economic 
need it has created new problems of social 
adjustment affecting every family in the 
nation. 


These newer requirements upon govern- 
mental services demand speed of operation 
and the avoidance of waste or unnecessary 
organization consuming vital manpower. 

The relationship of federal service to 
state government operation which must be 
sustained in America should be improved 
and the number of contacts for necessary 
supervision must be reduced. This impor- 
tant federal-state relationship can best be 
served by a re-assembly of federal welfare 
services into a single welfare administra- 
tion under the Federal Security Agency. 

Such an arrangement will allow for 
greater speed of operation and more direct 
application of federal policies and super- 
vision. Above all it will minimize red tape 
and field operations on behalf of better 


‘ and more adequate services to people who 


are in fear of social distress or in need of 
physical support. 
Frep K. HoEHLER 


LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


UE to the war situation, the American 
I] Public Welfare Association was not 
able to hold its Annual Round Table 
Conference in 1942. However, the two 
National Councils of State and Local Pub- 
lic Assistance and Welfare Administrators 
had a very successful meeting in Chicago 
December 11 to 13. 
The whole trend of these meetings 
brought out forcefully the necessity of wel- 
fare administrators applying their genius 
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to the changes that are taking place, and 
the need for the highest type of leadership. 
It was very evident from our discussions 
that a change is taking place around the 
work of the professional people engaged in 
our program. Some of the schools of social 
work are already thinking seriously about 
this change and are taking steps to meet it. 
New services must be given and we must 
have personnel trained with skills in the 
handling of people and the administration 
of government to meet these new demands. 

I think it is notable that at this time a 
change is being made in the form of the 
publication of the Association. This new 
publication, with much more content, means 
more responsibility to the staff, but will 
bring to the members much more valuable 
information. 

I appreciate the distinct honor of being 
re-elected as war President of the Associa- 
tion. The war is creating many problems 
that affect public welfare. Human beings 
in many instances are being forgotten. We 
must win the war and in doing so preserve 
the American way—the free and equal way 
of life. Americans cannot be strong unless 
they stand together unafraid, tightening 
their grip on the high ideals that must 
endure. Unselfish, patriotic, strong men 
and women must chart the course that will 
give to the peoples of the world the oppor- 
tunity to have homes and jobs, to worship 
as they please, and to enjoy some of the 
fruits of their toil. 


J. Mitton PATTERSON 


STATE WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 


which have, in general, meant “more 

to do and less to do it with,” state ad- 
ministrators during 1942 have grappled 
with many new problems of policy and 
administration. 


ie the challenge of war conditions 


Of dramatic interest have been the 
developments of emergency welfare serv- 
ices with gradually improving organization 
and increasing clarity of function and 
scope; the basic shift in trend of public 
assistance programs from their emphasis 
on meeting material needs alone to the 
inclusion of services designed to rehabili- 
tate persons and families; and increasing 
concern for and re-examination of child 
welfare problems including the day care 
of children and, as well, all those needs and 
services which are included in the broadest 
definition of a community welfare pro- 
gram. 

No less compelling have been the admin- 
istrative problems related to the recruiting 
and retention of qualified personnel, the 
increased difficulties of financing assistance 
programs at the state and local levels, the 
adjustments to new conditions created by 
gas and tire rationing, and the budget prob- 
lems created by rising living costs. 

In three formal meetings of the Council 
of State Administrators during the past 
year, supported by numerous regional meet- 
ings and committee discussions, these pol- 
icy, organizational and administrative 
questions have been profitably examined. 
The state administrators are indebted to 
the Association staff for thoroughly supple- 
menting their discussions by the continued 
clearance of new developments through the 
News and by correspondence. 

Under war conditions, it would have been 
difficult to have maintained the Council’s 
activities during the year if a genuine need 
for discussion, contact, and exchange of 
experience had not existed. The recent val- 
uable meeting of the Council in Chicago 
clearly demonstrated the desire to attack 
our common problems on a cooperative and 
united approach. 

To assert that welfare programs have 
been completely mobilized to meet the 
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needs of a people at war or that the public 
has been made fully aware of those needs, 
would be an unduly optimistic view. But 
a backward glance will reveal much satis- 
fying and sound progress. 

The members of the Council and its offi- 
cers now face a year that will present new 
and difficult problems of management and 
challenging opportunities in the promotion 
and development of ideas. Straight think- 
ing, courage to meet our responsibilities 
head-on, and devotion to the job ahead must 
be the requirements for 1943. 


Howarp L. Russe... 


NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 

URING the New Year and the years to 
I] follow, the National Council of Local 

Public Welfare Administrators ex- 
tends its sincere good wishes to all its 
members, to the State Administrators, and 
to all those engaged in this important field 
of human welfare. 

It has been my privilege to serve as chair- 
man of the Local Administrators’ Council 
during 1942. It is my observation that the 
local administrators have displayed a grati- 
fying awareness and intelligent initiative as 
they have faced daily new problems and 
old ones become more intensified. 

The period of the past twelve months has 
served further to emphasize the changing 
character of the job of public welfare ad- 
ministration. This situation implies respon- 
sibility—responsibility which recognizes 
that our job more and more transcends such 
traditional concepts as the giving of relief 
to those in need, the handling of relief case 
loads, the operation of institutions, the ad- 
ministration of categorical relief programs, 
and all the others. These things are still 
our jobs, but no longer the only ones. To- 
day, and as each day in the future comes 


upon us, our perspective encompasses a 
broadened field of activity which may fairly 
be defined and summarized as the public 
welfare—spelled lower case. This is our 
field and each of us is aware of the factors 
which compose it. 

The war has served to point up problems 
involving civilian protection; housing of 
war workers and housing conditions; the 
care of children of mothers who work in 
industry; juvenile delinquency and condi- 
tions pertinent to it; recreation for soldiers 
and war workers, and the total population 
for that matter; community organization 
and the responsibility of leadership in it 
which the public welfare administrator 
must take; rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped; prostitution and the health 
and social service programs needed in con- 
nection with it—the list could go on. We’ve 
heard the recitation so often—perhaps not 
too often. And what does it all add up to 
for this job of public welfare administra- 
tion? Recognition, beyond traditional pat- 
terns, of the basic needs and problems of 
human beings and a broadened effort to do 


‘something about them for the sake of the 


individual and the public welfare. 

In this growth and widened responsibil- 
ity, you will be gratified to know that the 
Council of Local Administrators has grown 
too. At the beginning of 1942 there were 
115 members. Today there are 322, or an 
increase of 280 per cent. This is a healthy 
sign. We need now more than ever before 
joint thinking and the strength which comes 
of working together. 

Through unity of purpose and vigorous 
support of sound principles and measures 
may we look forward toward the achieve- 
ment of those objectives inherent in the 
responsibility which is ours. 

Cuar.es J. Riecer, Jr. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


S THIS issue of Public Welfare goes to 
press, Howard L. Russell, secretary of 
Public Assistance in the State of Penn- 
sylvania for the last four years and re- 
cently elected vice-president of the APWA, 
comes to the Association as the acting 
director. Mr. Russell is taking the place 
of Fred K. Hoehler, who, in a recent Let- 
ter to Members, announced his trip abroad 
representing Governor Lehman. 

Mr. Hoehler and William Hodson, com- 
missioner of welfare in the City of New 
York, will report to Governor Lehman on 
the need for relief and reconstruction in 
some areas abroad. This report to the 
Governor will indicate whether or not im- 
mediate plans for feeding, shelter, and 
other services to people must be developed 
by representatives of this country. In an 
emergency, it is expected that these two 
representatives of the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation will begin oper- 
ations immediately. However, plans are 
very nebulous and it may be that an oper- 
ating program will be postponed until a 
later date. 

In certain areas abroad the situation is 


at the present in control of the military 
authorities and any services rendered will, 
for the time being, be under the direction 
of military authorities but performed by 
representatives of Governor Lehman’s office 
and other United States agencies set up to 
operate in this field. 

As Mr. Hodson and Mr. Hoehler pre- 
pared to go, they were unable to give any 
definite statement as to their plans. How- 
ever, the readers of Public Welfare may 
anticipate a statement in a future issue on 
the work of Governor Lehman’s office and 
particularly on the organization which will 
be necessary for carrying out the responsi- 
bilities placed in that office. 

The editor will appreciate receiving com- 
ments and criticisms from the members of 
the Association regarding the new publi- 
cation, Public Welfare. We will be glad 
to have articles submitted for publication, 
and suggestions regarding topics or authors 
for articles. In other words, we want you 
to consider Public Welfare as your journal 
with the content and coverage that will be 
useful to public welfare personnel. Your 
help in making it this type of journal is 
most earnestly desired. 

MaRIETTA STEVENSON. 











THE MANPOWER PROBLEM 


by Dr. WILLIAM HABER 


Director, Bureau of Program Planning & Review, War Manpower Commission 





URRENT discussions of the Nation’s 
manpower difficulties emphasize ways 
and means of dealing with increasing 

scarcities of labor. In looking at the pres- 
ent and future, it is easy to overlook the 
remarkable job that has been done to date. 
The full manpower demands of the armed 
forces have been met on time. Manpower, 
except in isolated cases, has not been the 
limiting factor on production. Manage- 
ment and labor in both agriculture and in- 
dustry have achieved production wonders 


in a remarkably short period. A rather 
careful review of this record is worthwhile 
because what has been done has a direct 
bearing on what remains to be done and 


upon the methods that we must adopt to 
finish the job. 


THe Recorp—Raisinc AN ARMY 


wo facts dominate the record on man- 

power. First, we now have about 6.5 
million men under arms in the Army, Navy 
and other branches of the armed forces. 
Over 4 million of these have joined the 
armed forces since Pearl Harbor. This tre- 
mendous job has been done in an orderly, 
efficient, democratic manner. 

In spite of the accomplishments to date, 
the task ahead is stupendous. Present plans 
for expansion of the Army and Navy, which 
are subject to revision in response to mili- 
tary developments, call for the withdrawal 
of some 4 million additional men from 


civilian pursuits by the end of 1943. A 
flood of war materials must be produced if 
these men are to function as an effective 
fighting force. Industrial manpower in suf- 
ficient numbers and of sufficient quality 
must be reserved for the production of war 
goods and the maintenance of a minimum 
supporting economy. Stresses and strains 
are inevitable when two equally vital de- 
mands are placed on a limited manpower 
pool. In order to minimize the disruption 
to production while meeting the demands 
of the Army and Navy for men, there must 
be the most painstaking selection of men 
for the armed forces. We have passed 
through the stage in which personal incon- 
venience—as indicated primarily by de- 
pendency—can be the factor governing de- 
ferment from military service. Reservation 
of men for civilian life must be determined 
primarily by their role in production, that 
is, by the essentiality of their occupations. 
Otherwise, we will find the fighting ability 
of our armed forces impaired by lack of 
arms. 

The Selective Service System, which is 
the point at which the competing and 
equally essential demands converge, is cop- 
ing with the problem. It is engaged in 
shifting primary emphasis from depend- 
ency to occupation in response to the rap- 
idly changing manpower situation. The 
success of the manpower mobilization pro- 
gram will depend to a significant degree on 
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its ability to function as effectively in the 
future as it has in the past. 


STAFFING AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 


= me turn to the second dominant fact 
in manpower mobilization—the suc- 
cessful staffing of civilian industry. Since 
Pearl Harbor, employment in munition and 
essential industries has increased from 13 
to 17 million—a net rise of 4 million. 

Where did they come from? In part 
they came from the unemployed group, 
which has shrunk to 114 million workers. 
Many of them have come from non-war 
jobs. Some of the new war workers are new 
entrants into the labor market, that is, 
recent graduates, housewives and people 
previously considered too old or unable to 
work. 

The gross figures are impressive, but 
they do not convey a full sense of what has 
been done. God has been fighting on our 
side in the battle for agricultural produc- 
tion. We were lucky enough to have stimu- 
lated agricultural production by subsidies, 
loans and other governmental action. 
Weather conditions have been favorable. 
Farm production in 1942 has been 27 per 
cent above the pre-war average. Soy bean 
production has risen 64 per cent over 1941 
levels. Milk production, in spite of com- 
plaint that dairy hands are unavailable, 
has risen by 16 per cent. Meat production 
is about 30 per cent above 1939 levels. 
In spite of this record, we are beginning to 
see the outlines of a most difficult problem 
of farm labor supply in 1943. 

In the industrial field, materials and not 
manpower have been the limiting factor on 
production. Construction projects have been 
adequately staffed. With few exceptions, 
manpower demands for production have 
been met. Employment in the major cen- 
ters of war production has risen rapidly 
to the limits imposed by completion of 


facilities and supplies of raw, or semi- 
fabricated, materials. War employment in 
Detroit, for example, rose from 250,000 
in January 1942, to 500,000 in Septem- 
ber. These figures relate only to the major 
war producers and understate the true in- 
crease. In Mobile, a key shipbuilding cen- 
ter, war employment has doubled within 
the last 7 months, and now stands at 45,000. 
In the Los Angeles area, where war em- 
ployment is concentrated in the aircraft 
and shipbuilding industries, employment 
has risen from about 500,000 in January 
1942 to well over 1,000,000 in September 
1942. These phenomenal increases have 
been duplicated in every major war center. 

This mass shift of manpower into the 
war effort has attracted little attention. 
There has been nothing dramatic about it, 
except in isolated areas. The basic cause 
of the shift is simple—there are jobs for 
the taking at good pay in the war indus- 
tries. 

However, I do not wish to give the im- 
pression that the war manpower mobiliza- 
tion achieved to date has been simply a 
matter of hiring workers when they show 
up in response to offers of good wages. The 
picture of a rather automatic and effortless 
flow of workers to the points where they 
are needed which appears from an exami- 
nation of simple figures on total war em- 
ployment is only partly true. In specific 
establishments, industries, areas, and oc- 
cupations, the labor supply problem has 
been solved only by positive, pointed effort. 


WorKER AND EMPLOYER EFFORTS 


ANY workers have transferred on their 
own initiative to war jobs under con- 
ditions requiring them to disturb their 
home arrangements, to move to other cities 
and to take reductions in pay. 
Many employers have filled their labor 
requirements only by painstaking readjust- 
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ment and reduction of job specifications, 
establishment of training courses in antici- 
pation of actual needs, ingenious break- 
down of skilled jobs into semi-skilled and 
unskilled jobs, and strenuous efforts to 
recruit workers. 


THE ROLE or GOVERNMENT 


5 OVERNMENT has, in spite of the general 

impression throughout the country, 
played a major role in manpower mobili- 
zation. Public training courses have given 
basic instruction to about 3,000,000 work- 
ers since January 1940. About 6,000 large 
employers have received concrete technical 
assistance from the Training-Within-Indus- 
try Division of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. On the basis of nation-wide expe- 
rience, this division has pointed out the 
types of jobs that can be done by women, 
the changes necessary to make jobs suitable 
for women, the manner in which skilled 
jobs can be split into several semi-skilled 
jobs, the types of occupations which fit 
employees for related occupations at a 
higher level of skill, and the in-plant train- 
ing techniques which produce maximum 
results with minimum effort. 

The United States Employment Service 
of the War Manpower Commission has 
made phenomenal progress under handi- 
caps that are not fully recognized. For one 
thing, this country has a better system for 
reporting current employment and antici- 
pated labor requirements for specific plants 
and areas than either Great Britain or 
Germany. We know precisely where the 
labor situation is tightest, where labor sup- 
ply problems will become acute and when 
they will become acute. These basic re- 
ports were devised and are collected and 
interpreted by the United States Employ- 
ment Service. The results are used by the 
War Production Board to determine whete 
civilian production should be curtailed, by 


the Army to determine where contracts 
should be let, by the National Housing 
Agency to determine where housing proj- 
ects should be initiated, and by the Office 
of Defense Transportation to determine 
where transportation facilities must be aug- 
mented. 

The employment service has been plac- 
ing workers at the rate of about 7.5 mil- 
lions per year during 1942. A substantial 
proportion of the flow of workers into em- 
ployment and from less to more essential 
work has been through the Employment 
Service. It has done much more than place 
workers. It has used a nation-wide clear- 
ance machinery to recruit workers with 
scarce skills. It has completed a compre- 
hensive listing of about 20,000 occupations 
which provides for the first time a means 
of classifying jobs uniformly throughout 
the country. It is the key agency in the 
operation of employment stabilization 
plans. 

Before discussing these stabilization 
plans, I should like to point out the impedi- 
ments to effective Employment Service 
operations. Inadequate funds have been 
provided for this agency, which is poten- 
tially the key operating organization for 
manpower mobilization. Salaries are held 
to low levels and there exists in many 
states a tendency on the part of Employ- 
ment Service officials to refrain from ag- 
gressive administration of national policies. 
These difficulties have caused very heavy 
turnover and a substantial net loss of per- 
sonnel in the Employment Service. 

The War Manpower Commission has 
taken specific action to solve labor market 
problems in the civilian field. The basic 
outlines of a workable mechanism for de- 
creasing turnover and migration through 
the cooperative efforts of workers and em- 
ployers have been drawn up. This stabili- 
zation agreement, modified to meet varying 
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conditions, has been adopted with substan- 
tial success on the west coast, in Buffalo, 
and in the western nonferrous metal, min- 
ing and lumbering industries. 


EMERGING MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


N spite of very real progress by manage- 

ment, labor, and government, we are 
now encountering difficulties in mobilizing 
manpower by placing sole reliance upon the 
free operation of the labor market. A 
drastically changed situation is making the 
ordinary balancing mechanism of a free 
labor market and a free economy inad- 
equate for mobilizing manpower, just as 
we have already found the free operation 
of forces which normally determine pro- 
duction, prices, wages and profits to be 
inappropriate during a war. Ordinarily, 
freedom of employers to recruit workers 
when, where, and how they see fit is the 
surest means of obtaining the best distribu- 
tion and use of labor. We have seen how 
rapidly freedom to recruit and hire work- 
ers has soaked up a pool of unemployed 
workers that we had come to accept as a 
permanent part of the national scene. But 
this freedom to recruit workers now has 
very serious consequences. Equally essen- 
tial employers are recruiting—pirating— 
workers from each other. 

Freedom of a worker to change jobs, 
like freedom of an employer to recruit and 
hire employees, is ordinarily the means by 
which workers better their own status and 
at the same time contribute to the most 
desirable distribution of the labor supply. 
The mass shift of workers from less to 
more essential jobs during the past year is 
an excellent demonstration of the auto- 
matic readjustment that can be brought 
about by freedom to change jobs. But the 
turnover that made possible the first surge 
of manpower into war industries is now 
assuming a different character in many 


areas. Workers are milling around from 
employer to employer in a manner that 
distinctly retards production. 

We have, therefore, now reached the 
point where employers and workers must 
exercise a fairly extensive degree of self- 
discipline. From the past record, there is 
every reason to believe that effective volun- 
tary cooperative action will follow if the 
need for this self-discipline and the man- 
ner in which it can be exercised are clearly 
pointed out. 


DEVELOPMENTSs IN 1943 


[ does not take a prophet to see the shape 
of things to come in manpower. So 
much of the future is blueprinted that the 
national story is there to be read. The goal 
is a total of 62.5 million persons in the 
total labor force—including the armed 
forces—by the end of 1943. Of these, about 
10 million will be in the armed forces. This 
means that about 4 million additional men 
will be drawn into the Army and Navy 
during 1943. Except for the 10 million in 
the armed forces, the remainder of the 
62.5 million—52.5 million—will be in 
civilian activities. To meet production de- 
mands there must be a net increase of 2 
million workers in munitions and essen- 
tial industries. This carries us through 
1943, but we must plan for war during 1944 
and possibly 1945. So far as our total man- 
power resources go, we will not have 
reached the absolute limit by the end of 
1943. If exigencies require, the total of 
persons in the armed forces, war produc- 
tion and supporting civilian activities can 
be expanded to 65 or perhaps to 70 or 75 
million. 

Where do we stand on the supply side? 
We know first that the reserve of unem- 
ployed is rapidly disappearing as a source 
of manpower. There are about 1.5 million 
unemployed workers, and it will be ex- 
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tremely difficult to cut unemployment below 
1 million workers. There are two remain- 
ing sources of labor—persons engaged in 
less essential activities and persons not in 
the labor market. The maintenance of mini- 
mum civilian activities sets a limit to the 
number of employed people who can move 
into war jobs. Therefore, new entrants into 
the labor market will be a primary source 
of manpower. Since most men in the pro- 
ductive age groups will either have jobs 
or be in the armed forces, most of the new 
entrants have got to be women. 

All of this adds up to the fact that the 
relatively easy increase in employment and 
the relatively effortless distribution of man- 
power is about to end. It is far more difh- 
cult to bring women into employment on a 
large scale than it is to put an unemployed 
man to work. Moreover, it is easier to 
reduce unemployment from 3 to 2 million 
than it is to reduce unemployment from 2 
to 1 million. We have already absorbed 
into war production many of the workers 
from less essential activities who could be 
spared without beginning to cut directly 
and sharply into the production of goods 
and services. Finally, the workers thus far 
drawn into war production have been for 
the most part residents of war production 
centers and near-by areas. Exhaustion of 
these local reserves means that workers 
must migrate over longer distances during 
the coming year if labor demands are to 
be met. 

These general national problems are go- 
ing to appear as acute, concrete problems 
in specific localities. By the summer of 
1943, there will be shortages of all types 
of male labor in about 130 labor market 


. areas. We know that these problems are 


going to be because we have had a preview 
of them in 65 localities where acute labor 
shortages now exist. In the absence of pre- 
ventive measures, labor piracy will become 


more prevalent as skilled men become 
scarcer. Employers are going to hoard 
manpower beyond their legitimate needs 
as sources of supply dry up and as turn- 
over threatens to draw away increasing 
numbers of men. 

Unless a direct effort to exhaust local 
labor resources is made, large scale migra- 
tion must be encouraged. This migration 
will overtax community facilities. Schools 
will be overcrowded. The workers brought 
in will be forced to live in tent and trailer 
colonies. Eating and local laundry facili- 
ties will be inadequate. We must avoid 
this situation because it impedes produc- 
tion. Workers simply will not stay in a 
city where a minimum standard of decency 
for themselves and their families can not 
be maintained. The result is excessive 
turnover and absenteeism. Full utilization 
of local labor resources is the answer. 

While I have emphasized the industrial 
side of the picture, we are facing an equally 
acute problem in agriculture. Voluntary 
enlistment and inductions through selective 
service are cutting deeply into the male 
farm labor supply. Migration of farm 
owners and farm hands to higher paid war 
jobs continues at a rapid rate. In the face 
of this depletion of the farm labor supply, 
an extensive agricultural manpower pro- 
gram must be carried out if production 
goals are to be reached. Adjustment of 
agricultural wage rates on a regional basis 
by wage boards would contribute to a solu- 
tion. Careful review of the essentiality of 
agricultural workers will hold vitally 
needed workers on the farm. Movement 
of workers should be encouraged from 
farms that neither provide a decent sub- 
sistence to the farmer and his family nor 
supply marketable crops. Direction of the 
movement of seasonal workers through the 
Employment Service will save time spent 
in traveling and prevent the existence of 
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pools of unemployed workers while crops 
rot in other areas for lack of labor. Vigor- 
ous recruiting campaigns in localities will 
in many instances draw out labor adequate 
to meet acute shortages. 


NATIONAL MANPOWER POLICY 


HERE is no simple solution to the man- 
} Hema problem, but I can outline in 
broad terms the essential elements of our 
program. In part the solution must depend 
on nationally determined policy. We are 
proceeding on the principle that authority 
over national manpower policy, short of 
decisions relating to the use and disposi- 
tion of men in the armed forces, should be 
centralized. Under such a_ centralized 
authority several basic policies are being 
formulated. First, the overall decision as 
to the rate of growth and size of the armed 
forces is being made by the joint chiefs of 
staff, the chairman of the War Production 
Board and the chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission. This decision auto- 
matically creates local problems. 

After the overall decision has been made, 
the individuals who should enter the armed 
forces must be selected. This is the defer- 
ment problem. As we see it, two develop- 
ments in this field are desirable in order to 
promote the most effective use and distri- 
bution of manpower. Dependency must be 
replaced by occupation as the primary 
ground for deferment in order to make 
sure that the needs of the armed forces are 
met with minimum disruption of war pro- 
duction. Second, appropriate national pol- 
icies must serve as the guide to the deci- 
sions by the local selective service boards. 

Distribution of those remaining in civil- 
ian life among essential industries, and 
recruitment of additional workers, are di- 
rectly affected by national decisions in the 
fields of prices, wages, and production. 
The coordination of these decisions is a 


major aspect of the War Manpower Com- 
mission program at the national level. 

Decisions dealing with the interrelating 
of price, production, wage and manpower 
policy, and with more detailed problems 
of recruitment selection, turnover, piracy, 
migration, labor utilization, and improve- 
ment of community facilities are made 
every day of the week. These decisions 
are not made in a vacuum, but are designed 
to meet specific situations in specific locali- 
ties. Most of them directly affect the con- 
duct of business enterprises and the lives 
of individuals. The chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission has, therefore, not 
made important policy decisions without 
consulting with representatives of labor 
and management. A Management-Labor 
Policy Committee, consisting of 16 repre- 
sentatives of management and organized 
labor, holds weekly meetings at which War 
Manpower Commission policies are care- 
fully and critically reviewed. The rela- 
tionship of this group to the chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission is an out- 
standing example of management, labor, 
and government cooperation in the war 
effort. 


REGIONAL AND LocaL MANPOWER POLIcy 


A LTHOUGH some manpower problems can 
be dealt with only by national action, 
the real difficulties appear in individual 
plants, industries, and areas. The solution 
to most problems must be local. Take the 
matter of full utilization of local labor sup- 
ply. The War Manpower Commission can 
issue policy statements urging that all avail- 
able local manpower be hired before in- 
migration is encouraged. But the actual 
job of putting all available local labor to 
work is a local one. Unions, management, 
and government must explain to employers 
why hiring women, for example, is to their 
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long-run advantage. Unions must be per- 
suaded that exclusion of colored workers 
is now an expression of personal prejudice 
that impedes the war effort. Where cen- 
tralized hiring through the Employment 
Service is necessary in order to reduce 
unnecessary turnover and curtail migra- 
tion, the full cooperation of local groups 
is the key to success. Where housing difh- 
culties are preventing the most effective 
use of labor, local action by a fully repre- 
sentative group can be effective in obtaining 
defense housing projects, in persuading 
local people to accept roomers or in devis- 
ing other solutions best suited to the lo- 
cality. 

The full potentialities of local coopera- 
tive efforts to solve manpower problems 
can not be outlined in detail. They are 
limited only by the size and nature of the 
job imposed by community problems. I 
am convinced, however, that the leadership 
and ingenuity available in communities 


represent a resource that will be more im- 
portant than any other factor in the solu- 
tion of labor market problems. It is well 
to keep in mind that the manpower problem 
is a national one primarily because there 
are so many unsolved difficulties in specific 
localities. 

It remains to be seen whether reliance 
upon cooperative efforts and self-discipline 
by both management and labor will be 
sufficient to solve in time the manifold 
problems of manpower. We are faced with 
the largest personnel job in the history of 
any country. The magnitude and complex- 
ity of the problem will challenge the ad- 
ministrative capacity and resources of 
everyone responsible for doing the job. 
One thing is certain—if these efforts are 
not effective, other measures involving more 
direct controls over the movement of peo- 
ple from job to job, and over employers’ 
activities in recruiting, hiring, using, and 
firing workers may become necessary. 





THE MOBILIZATION OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
AGENCIES FUR WAR SERVICE 


THE REPORT OF THE TWO COUNCIL MEETINGS 





Councit MEETINGS 
on a one hundred and fifty 


state and local public welfare ad- 
ministrators met in Chicago, Decem- 

ber 11, 12 and 13 in regular session 
to discuss “The Mobilization of Public 
Welfare Agencies for War Service.” For 
the first day the National Council of State 
Public Assistance and Welfare Adminis- 
trators met under the chairmanship of 
Howard L. Russell, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Assistance. 
At the same time the National Council of 
Local Public Welfare Administrators met 
under the chairmanship of Charles J. Rie- 
ger, Jr., director of the Department of 
Public Welfare in Louisville, Kentucky, 
to discuss their own slant on the same topic. 
The problems discussed in these closed 
meetings gave rise to questions that were 
brought before the federal personnel who 
met with the two councils in joint sessions 
the next two days. The entire group also 
came together for the dinner meeting Fri- 
day night, a brief report of which is given. 


STaTE ADMINISTRATORS’ MEETING 


HAIRMAN Howard L. Russell opened 

the Friday session of the State Council 
of Public Assistance and Welfare Admin- 
istrators with the comment that many of 
the new responsibilities of public welfare 
agencies have been clarified during the 
year we have been at war. He explained 
the plan for the discussion of various top- 


ics relating to the main theme of the con- 
ference. 


Emergency Welfare Services 


The work of the War Service Committee 
with the Office of Civilian Defense was dis- 
cussed by J. Milton Patterson. Clarifica- 
tion of the position of emergency welfare 
services in the defense councils has resulted 
from this joint endeavor. The 0.C.D. now 
hopes that the director of public welfare 
in each state will be the chief of emergency 
welfare services. The responsibilities of 
this chief would be to work with the local 
directors of emergency welfare services, to 
make agreements with the Red Cross and 
the O.C.D., to see that welfare agencies 
function in the protective services and to 
carry on the civilian war assistance pro- 
gram that is delegated to public welfare 
agencies by the Bureau of Public Assis- 
tance. He discussed both the emergency 
responsibilities and the long time care 
aspects of the problem. 

The operating plan for emergency wel- 
fare services in New York State was de- 
scribed by Mary L. Gibbons, with an 
explanation of the agreements that had 
been made with the Red Cross. 

Out of this discusison grew the questions 
relating to the financing of emergency wel- 
fare services and whether the Social Se- 
curity Board would advance funds if the 
states could not. There was also discussion 
of the two types of agreements made with 
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the Red Cross for home service and for 
disaster aid. It was emphasized through- 
out that civilian war assistance must not 
be confused with regular public assistance, 
as grants are larger, agencies act more 
quickly on the basis of presumptive need 
and the program is more flexible. 

The points were made that the public 
welfare director should be in a key position 
in relation to the over-all emergency wel- 
fare services, that civilian war aid is en- 
tirely a public welfare responsibility and 
that evacuation would come only in the 
eventuality of military orders. Attention 
was called to the suggested state legislation 
from the Council of State Governments 
relating to emergency welfare services. 


Community Organization 


HE point was made that in the past com- 
} pe organization meant the bringing 
together of organized groups through the 
Council of Social Agencies, but it now 
means the organization of the whole com- 
munity. The state department of public 
welfare must take leadership responsibility 
for training, for supervision and, on occa- 
sion, even assume actual operation. It is 
important to work through the defense 
councils, bringing together groups which 
can act. 

Discussion hinged on how to organize 
a community to deal with increasing juve- 
nile delinquency. One administrator said 
he would ascertain what agencies operated 
in the field, then utilize existing machin- 
ery. Another said he would attempt to 
measure the problem first. In one state 
where the problem had become serious, 
they had welcomed a survey by the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau on condition that this 
would be followed by a demonstration of 
what to do. In New York State, a survey 
was made of war industry communities and 
they found that in 13 of these 16 commu- 


nities there was a 33 per cent increase of 
juvenile delinquency. Hearings are being 
held throughout the state with people in- 
vited from housing, from the schools, po- 
lice, health, welfare, clubs, etc. 

It was agreed that there is a golden 
opportunity to educate a large group of 
people by drawing in diverse parts of the 
community to deal with community prob- 
lems. 


Welfare Problems of Manpower 
Mobilization 

HE commissioner from Alabama, Loula 

Dunn, stated that she wished more money 
could have been put into child welfare 
services and aid to dependent children 
rather than artificially separating day care 
for children of working mothers from the 
broader aspects of the bigger problem. 
She regretted the confusion that has existed 
in connection with day care, as well as the 
pressure that has channeled mothers with 
young children into the labor market when 
they should be home. Alabama was the 
first state to get money from the President’s 
fund of $400,000, with many resulting 


‘problems. 


Questions related to how the existing 
confusion would be cleared up are: What 
would be the result of the liquidation of 
W.P.A. with its $6,000,000 for day care 
projects? Is there any way to determine 
whether women with small children are 
needed in war industries? Can industries 
be induced to employ women on a part- 
time basis? The point was made that with 
the present low level of ADC grants it is 
only a pious hope to expect to keep these 
mothers out of industrial employment. An 
increase in the federal reimbursement for- 
mula was urged. 

Foster day care was recommended as 
proving more satisfactory than day nur- 
series in one state. Classifying women 
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with small children as less employable was 
urged on the one hand but countered as an 
unjustifiable discrimination against women. 

The social implications of employment 
of women and children was discussed. One 
administrator stated that we are in the 
midst of a revolution, that we are getting 
away from the idea that woman’s place is 
in the home with a consequent gain in using 
the total brain power of the country and 
a resultant growth in real democracy. 

The need for personnel counseling serv- 
ice was discussed. Many of these aspects 
are covered in the paper by William J. 
Ellis, to appear in a forthcoming issue. 
The point was made that counseling service 
should be available for all the employed 
rather than being tied up with counseling 
service for mothers. The administrators 
agreed that counseling service should be 
related to the employment service and also 
to industry itself. 

Programs of rehabilitation for handi- 
capped individuals on assistance was the 
last topic relating to manpower mobiliza- 
tion. It was pointed out that we need to 
know much more about the opportunities 
for the incapacitated to work; and also that 
medical care facilities, vocational retrain- 
ing and special job placement staff must 
be developed if we are to use this reservoir 
of manpower. 

Mr. Russell observed that this was re- 
lated to the public welfare field with oppor- 
tunity staring us in the face. Comments 
were made about making blind persons 
self-supporting in one state and about get- 
ting old persons back to work by assuring 
them that they could return to assistance if 
necessary in another state. 

The service aspects of assisting persons 
in need by paying for transportation to 
work opportunities and aiding them until 
wages were paid were discussed in relation 


to public acceptance of the welfare field. 
Fundamentally it is an intensive social 
work job to get the so-called unemploy- 
ables back at work. 


Services to Servicemen and Their 
Dependents 


[ew Louisiana department staff, accord- 
ing to Maude Barrett, had made investi- 
gations for selective service boards; had 
given information about such things as 
occupational questionnaires, dependents’ 
rights, insurance, housing and contracts; 
and had worked out a system to help screen 
out inductees who had had nervous break- 
downs. They have also helped interpret 
rejectees to the community. Some of their 
most serious problems are now coming in 
connection with Class B allowances under 
the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance 
Act. Men have gone overseas without mak- 
ing an allotment, families hesitate to ask 
for an allotment, there is the question of 
clearance as to whether it has been made 
and also as to how much this allotment 
should be taken into account in budgeting 
the family income. Questions also come 
up relating to Army and Navy relief and 
as to clearance with the Red Cross on cases 
in rural areas where the Red Cross has 
only volunteer workers. 

Discussion related to how budgets can 
be liberalized and how to make assistance 
more flexible without running into legal 
complications. One administrator was con- 
cerned as to how the lump sum payments 
should be handled. One state has a uniform 
policy of letting a client choose whether 
to prepay this or to live on the lump sum 
for a period of time. The question was 
asked as to whether the Social Security 
Board requires all income to be considered 
in making an assistance grant to the family. 
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Current Administrative Problems 
ROBLEMS to be discussed under this 
major topic include the following: 
Recruitment and retention of personnel 
Problems of staff travel. 

Maintenance of adequate standards. 

The use of volunteers. 

Because of the pressure of time there 
was not much discussion of any of these 
except personnel. The Rhode Island plan 
of bringing training to the staff was dis- 
cussed. 

The state administrators expressed a 
desire to have the Relief Policies Commit- 
tee of the Association review the Beveridge 
report and see how it can be adapted to 
our economy. 


LocaL ADMINISTRATORS’ MEETING 


A FTER opening the Friday session of 
the National Council of Local Public 
Welfare Administrators, Chairman Charles 
J. Rieger, Jr. turned the meeting over to 
T. J. S. Waxter, director of the Baltimore 
Department of Public Welfare, to lead the 
discussion on community organization and 
emergency welfare services. Mr. Waxter 
presented to the group a clear and concise 
account of both the community and the 
agency problems in Baltimore and indi- 
cated to what extent provision had been 
made to meet the need. (No summary of 
his remarks is included since an article 
covering the Baltimore program more fully 
will be forthcoming in an early issue of 
Public Welfare.) 

Mr. John Ballew, director of the St. Louis 
City Social Security Commission, spoke 
briefly on the same problems as encoun- 
tered in an inland community. While in 
Baltimore a great deal had been done with 
the block organization of the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense, the emphasis in St. Louis was 
clearly on the strengthening of the regular 
agencies of government to provide contin- 


uing services more adequately and to meet 
the impact of the war on family life. 

The needs pointed up by Mr. Ballew are 
those which exist in nearly every commu- 
nity, whether the authorities are thinking 
in terms of possible enemy attack or in 
terms of drastic economic changes because 
of the changed industrial character of the 
community. Assistance standards must be 
maintained. Better health facilities must 
be made available. There is, further, a 
real need to develop programs for the re- 
habilitation of the “less employable” of the 
public assistance recipients. The problem 
of providing day care for the children of 
working mothers is receiving careful study, 
not only in terms of possible day care 
centers, but also in terms of housekeeping 
service. The public welfare agency is play- 
ing an important part in the selective serv- 
ice program by conducting investigations 
of dependency. Mr. Ballew pointed out 
that the increasing demands of war time 
will necessitate not so much a change in 
public welfare activities as an intensifica- 
tion of them. 


‘ Day Care 


er discussion of day care programs for 
children of working mothers was led by 
Mr. John O. Louis, executive secretary of 
the Welfare Section of the Minneapolis 
Defense Council. He pointed out that there 
is need for not only some child care centers 
but also for programs of foster day care 
and provision for care of children before 
and after school sessions. In Minneapolis 
the program has been developed through 
the cooperation of the local Defense Coun- 
cil, the Welfare Department, and the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. 

Mr. Louis described in extremely infor- 
mative detail the set-up of the centers now 
operating in Minneapolis. He outlined the 
personnel set-up, the average cost of estab- 
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lishing and operating a center, the hours 
of operation, the programs provided, etc. 

In the discussion that followed, the point 
was made that the public welfare agency 
has some responsibility for seeing that a 
consultation service is provided at some 
place in the community for mothers who 
are considering becoming employed. It was 
noted that through the provision of such a 
service in Minneapolis, the number of 
working mother applicants has been re- 
duced by more than one-fourth. It was 
further pointed out that mothers of young 
children have, in at least some industries, 
fallen behind on the production line, and 
that some plant officials have been there- 
fore reluctant to employ them since their 
natural concern for their children takes 
their minds from the work at hand. These 
considerations made it clear that the con- 
sensus of the group was that the primary 
responsibility of mothers of young chil- 
dren is to provide a normal family life for 
those children for just as long as possible. 

The Board of Directors of the American 
Public Welfare Association, on the recom- 
mendation of the Council members in 
attendance at the meeting, adopted a reso- 
lution calling on the War Manpower Com- 
mission to adopt policies and procedures 
designed to discourage women with young 
children from going into industry since 
there are still available millions of women 
under 45 years of age without children, 
as well as certain minority groups which 
have not yet been drawn into industry, and 
there are furthermore large numbers of 
individuals unemployed and drawing un- 
employment compensation benefits. The 
Board also called attention to the fact that 
one of the major difficulties lies in the 
inadequacy of grants for aid to dependent 
children. This very inadequacy frequently 
forces mothers of young children to accept 
employment in order to assure the family 


an income adequate to meet the minimum 
costs of living at a time when those costs 
are increasing substantially. 


Further Discussion 


HE Council members discussed prob- 
as and programs of rehabilitation of 
assistance recipients, service programs to 
servicemen and their dependents, the mount- 
ing personnel crisis in local public welfare 
agencies and the difficulties of travel, espe- 
cially in sparsely settled areas under the 
current restrictions. 

At the conclusion of the separate Local 
Council sessions, the election of officers for 
the coming year was held. The results of 
that election are reported elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Joint SEssIons 

OINT sessions of the two councils, filling 
J the second day of the conference and 
part of the third, afforded opportunity for 
the discussion with representatives of fed- 
eral agencies of problems that cut across 
administration at both state and local levels. 
The discussion, largely in the form of ques- 
tions and answers, centered chiefly around 
the current welfare aspects of six major 
public concerns: Community Organization 
Relationships, Day Care of Children, Man- 
power, W.P.A., War Relocation Authority, 
Agricultural Marketing Administration. 
The following report summarizes the sub- 
stance of the discussion by this give and 
take method of procedure. 


Community Organization Relationships 


0 IscUssION here turned on the plans 

and activities, as they meet in the com- 
munity under emergency conditions, of 
four agencies: the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, the Bureau of Public Assistance of 
the Social Security Board, the American 
Red Cross, and the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services. 
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Hugh Jackson of the O.C.D. outlined the 
trend toward increasing emphasis on emer- 
gency welfare services as a part of the 
developing pattern of civilian protection, 
with state and local defense councils as the 
focal point for civilian participation in the 
war effort. A certain over-all pattern is 
emerging, but the O.C.D. has no authority 
to impose any pattern and it expects, and 
is getting, wide deviation. The O.C.D. has 
recommended that the directors of state 
welfare departments be designated as chiefs 
of emergency welfare services at the state 
level, but does not specifically recommend 
that welfare directors exercise the equiva- 
lent function at the local level. But, what- 
ever the leadership, the function of these 
services is that of a coordinating, not an 
operating unit. Their major responsibility 
is planning for the effective use of existing 
agencies which will go into action on order 
of their chiefs, all under the command of 
the responsible civilian defense authority. 
Such planning calls for the assignment of 
all available skills of welfare department 
staffs to specific responsibilities with the 
emergency war services and would seem 
to limit if not actually preclude staff activ- 
ity with other voluntary agencies. “All 
available skills should be reserved for 
Emergency Welfare Services.” 

Mr. Jackson reiterated the advice, fre- 
quently given to welfare administrators, 
not to wait to have their potential contribu- 
tion “recognized” by local defense coun- 
cils, but to insist on its incorporation into 
the whole community plan. 

Jane M. Hoey, director of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance of the Social Security 
Board, presented briefly the plan of opera- 
tion of the new civilian war services which, 
with an allotment from the President’s 
Emergency Fund, will provide cash grants 
for persons dislocatetd by enemy or other 
war-related violence, with the state welfare 


departments acting as the agent of the 
bureau in handling funds. This program, 
she stated, does not call for a state plan. 
A manual, now being printed, is the plan 
which will operate through state and local 
welfare offices under the Social Security 
Board regional offices. It is not subject to 
the restrictions of state laws and its opera- 
tion, Miss Hoey pointed out, will constitute 
an important and significant experiment in 
federal-state relationships in the welfare 
field. To facilitate necessary planning of 
procedures by the states, the bureau is 
holding a series of regional conferences 
all over the country. 

Miss Hoey made it clear that in the event 
of an emergency, “the welfare people” are 
expected to go into action at once, concur- 
rently with the Red Cross. The function of 
the Red Cross is in the area of mass service 
—mass feeding, mass shelter and the like 
—that of the Civilian War Services in serv- 
ice to individuals. Since the staffs of both 
agencies will be fully engaged, there will 
be no opportunity for the exchange of 
workers. There will be no federal reim- 
bursement to the Red Cross on the local 


level. Reimbursement, if any, will be at 


the federal level. 

Roy Wingate, director of disaster field 
operations of the American Red Cross, 
spoke of the practice the Red Cross has had 
recently in “natural” disasters under war 
conditions and pointed out certain new an- 
gles that are evident, for example, the 
difficulty of securing materials, furniture 
and the like, for re-establishing families 
and making damaged dwellings habitable. 
The Red Cross has designated one person 
in each state to work with the state O.C.D. 
in developing procedures between local 
chapters and local defense councils and 
already lines of responsibility are clari- 
fying, notably in relation to staffing and 
operating mass feeding and shelter stations. 
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James Brunot of the 0.D.H.W.S., speak- 
ing, he said, from under his “community 
organization hat’”—his other “hat” being 
day care—gave assurance that the prob- 
lems of community organization planning 
that fall within the bailiwick of his agency 
are becoming so defined that “we can set 
our teeth in them.” The O.D.H.W.S. activ- 
ities cut across all agency lines and pull 
operating agencies into a variety of new 
functions which can be discharged only 
by comprehensive planning and the assign- 
ment of definite responsibility. Progress 
is being made in bringing organizations 
and people into workable relationships and 
a new pamphlet, almost ready for distribu- 
tion, is expected to give compass bearings 
for navigating this particular sea. 


Day Care of Children 


HIs subject lifted its head in almost 
| bee session of the conference, whatever 
the topic. It was really broken open by 
the Welfare Commissioner of Alabama with 
a forthright plea for cooperation and co- 
ordination among federal agencies. “No 
one knows who does what in Washington 
on day care; we don’t even know to whom 
to write a letter.” An effective job cannot 
be done at the local level, where the job 
exists, until there is agreement among the 
federal agencies as to areas of responsibil- 
ity and methods of procedure. Industry, 
willing to cooperate with government agen- 
cies in setting up properly safeguarded day 
care facilities, has grown impatient at delay 
and is setting up its own without benefit 
of social guidance. 

In meetings of the council of local ad- 
ministrators it was made clear that more 
than one community likewise had grown 
impatient with delay at the top and had 
gone ahead with its own projects adapted 
to local needs and adjusted to local stand- 
ards. 


James Brunot, of the O.D.H.W.S., speak- 
ing now from under his “day care hat,” 
pointed out that one complication in deal- 
ing with the whole matter is that day care, 
as a function of government, has caught 
the imagination of great numbers of people 
who are concerning themselves with pro- 
moting it without much knowledge of the 
real need or of the social pluses and min- 
uses involved. In one southern city for 
example, large numbers of volunteers were 
trained for day nursery work, and quite 
naturally were urgent that facilities be 
established. At the same time a survey 
showed that with only a little adjustment 
the existing day nurseries were adequate 
to meet the need. Industry itself, while 
recruiting women and emphasizing increas- 
ing need for them, is beginning to count the 
cost in absenteeism of taking the mothers 
of young children. The whole economy of 
such women going into industry while the 
community assumes many of their “home 
and mother” responsibilities is increas- 
ingly open to challenge. 

Mr. Brunot was sure that there is a 
growing problem of day care, but was far 
from sure that anyone knows as yet its 
ultimate proportions or the nature of its 
content. He was confident, however, that 
the situation as now estimated would not 
require a new set of institutions and agen- 
cies. For the most part it could and should 
be dealt with by the expansion and exten- 
sion of existing facilities and the wide and 
imaginative use of the public school system 
and of recreational and other community 
facilities. Much of this expansion and 
adaptation can be done without a more 
substantial increase in expense than can 
be met by existing resources, public and 
private, and the contributions of parents 
and volunteers. 

But there are communities, Mr. Brunot 
admitted, that lack the leadership to bring 
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together all the local forces concerned and 
to get projects going. To promote and 
develop joint action in such communities 
the O.D.H.W.S. has an allotment of $400,- 
000 from the President’s Emergency Fund 
to make grants to departments of health 
and education. “It seems now,” said Mr. 
Brunot, “to be in a position to move speed- 
ily.” 

Mr. Brunot urged welfare directors to 
take the initiative in urging that such grants 
be sought, but pointed out that they were 
definitely for purposes of coordination and 
promotion, not of operation. For federal 
assistance in the actual operation of day 
care facilities, communities must look to 
the residual legatees of W.P.A., whoever 
they may be, and to the Federal Works 
Agency, which administers funds available 
under the Lanham Act. 

Charles P. Taft, assistant director of the 
O.D.H.W.S., introduced as “the coordina- 
tor of coordinators,” was emphatic in his 
conclusion that “in getting this job (day 
care) done you can’t work by the standards 
you have been striving for for years. .. . 
You are starting from scratch and must 
use what you've got. . . . You just haven’t 
the people for an ideal personnel. You 
must take what you can get, train ’em, and 
get the job done.” 

It is not easy, Mr. Taft agreed, to “shake 
loose old established programs and reshape 
them to the emergency.” The schools, for 
example, although they are “coming 
along,” will need to be “pushed to take a 
wide community view, to drop some of 
the regular things they have been doing 
and take on new emergency things.” 

Asked as to the basic operating structure 
for a day care program, Mr. Taft held that 
the setup should be under the local defense 
council with a planning committee repre- 
senting all interests concerned. Responsi- 
bility for actual operation might rest on 


any one of a variety of groups, depend- 
ing on local conditions. “The more you 
can do this thing locally, the better it will 
be.” 

Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, took friendly issue with 
Mr. Taft’s assumption that we are “starting 
from scratch,” and reminded him that 
trained and experienced children’s work- 
ers are, and have been for years, in the 
state welfare departments of the country, 
that the Children’s Bureau has thirty-three 
consultants in thirteen states working on 
the problems of day care. This is the time, 
she said, for more, not less, emphasis on 
standards and for the intensive use of avail- 
able professional skills to train and super- 
vise personnel so that standards may be 
maintained. 

In planning and developing facilities for 
day care, the Children’s Bureau has in- 
creased its field staff and both it and the 
Office of Education are supplying special 
consultants in each region. Under a recent 
agreement it is hoped that henceforth the 
representatives of both agencies will go 


into states together and that state depart- 


ments of welfare and education would fol- 
low the same rule in sending their repre- 
sentatives into the communities. Given the 
way our various services are organized, 
said Miss Lenroot, it is not possible for 
any one agency to do the whole job—“We 
start where we are, not in a vacuum”—but 
it is the clear obligation of welfare de- 
partments to initiate planning for needed 
facilities and to take the “residual respon- 
sibility” for action if no one else can. 


Manpower 


ie is the problem of manpower that pro- 
duces the community conditions you 
are discussing here,” said William Haber, 
Director, Bureau of Program Planning and 
Review of the War Manpower Commission. 
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Mr. Haber’s brilliant presentation of the 
nature and scope of the problem faced by 
the commission and the approaches that are 
being made to deal with it, afforded a back- 
ground against which many of the “com- 
munity conditions you are discussing here” 
acquired perspective and proportion. Since 
the address is published elsewhere in this 
issue it need not be summarized here. 


Personnel Problems 


A® over-all idea of the extent of the 
personnel problem in public welfare 
agencies was given by Jane M. Hoey, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Public Assistance who 
said that a quick survey, not yet complete, 
shows that in forty-two states 18,800 per- 
sons are engaged in administrative and pro- 
fessional activity in public welfare. In early 
December about 1,600 vacancies existed, 
120 of them in state positions. During the 
past year about 6,000 persons have left the 
services, with the turnover in some counties 
running up to 100 per cent. A lowering in 
the caliber and qualifications of people 
available for appointments is evident. A 
few states have lowered their requirements 
and a few have removed residence limita- 
tions. In Miss Hoey’s opinion the most 
obvious step to check turnover and main- 
tain qualifying standards is increased pay 
for visitors and supervisors. More impor- 
tant in the longer view is to “see the wel- 
fare services in relation to the whole ques- 
tion of the manpower of the country.” 


W.P.A. 


— representatives of W.P.A., na- 
tional and regional, were on hand to 
answer questions as to what would happen 
when this, that, or the other project is liqui- 
dated in the course of the next few weeks. 
Apparently there will be few, if any, pri- 
orities among the projects, though training 
may get the longest lease of life. The sur- 


vey of the W.P.A. enrollment, now almost 
completed, indicates that only “a rela- 
tively small number” fall so far short of 
present standards of private employment 
that they will be “turned back” to public 
assistance. The greatest difficulty is antici- 
pated in states with few industries. Set- 
tlement laws and the lack of funds to move 
workers to industrial areas complicate pro- 
posals to shift people into states where 
labor shortages exist and employment 
standards have been lowered. Regional and 
state W.P.A. and public assistance officials 
were strongly advised to “get together and 
analyze the residual load and the resources 
for meeting such needs as arise.” 

The day care program of W.P.A. is 
expected to continue until about February, 
but any earmarked funds remaining will 
not be turned over to other agencies to 
carry on the projects. But it is hoped 
that by February Lanham Act funds will 
have “loosened up” and that many projects 
will go on without interruption. W.P.A. 
state staffs are prepared to assist appro- 
priate local groups to plan to take over 
operation and to apply for Lanham funds. 

The school lunch program is something 
else that W.P.A. “hopes” will find auspices 
before its own demise. It “hopes” that 
some projects can be continued through the 
cold weather, and it “hopes” that “a way 
will be found” to turn over its equipment 
and supplies of canned foods from garden 
projects to local groups properly consti- 
tuted to carry on the activity. But it warns 
that time is short and that a quick job of 
planning must be done by community and 
school authorities. 

The hope that W.P.A.’s part in the dis- 
tribution of surplus commodities will con- 
tinue after February 1, seems very hazy. 
State and local administrators who have 
depended on W.P.A. labor in this activity 
were warned that there is small prospect 
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of any priority and that such as there may 
be will depend on promptly formulated 
state plans for taking over responsibility. 


Foreign Relief 
MW interest was manifested through- 


out the conference in the scope of the 
program of foreign relief and rehabilita- 
tion to be directed by Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman of New York. Hugh Jackson, re- 
cently appointed by Governor Lehman to 
an as yet untitled position, and Wayne 
Coy, of the Bureau of the Budget, specu- 
lated a little on the possible program while 
saying that their speculations were no bet- 
ter than the next person’s. The experience 
in North Africa, ran the speculations, may 
serve as a guide of sorts to future under- 
takings. It is related to our own military 
effort, but a United Nations plan will pres- 
ently be a reality. Any plan that is devel- 
oped must include physical and fiscal 
rehabilitation of a country and an agri- 
cultural program. It will call for econo- 
mists, engineers, and experts of many 
persuasions, including public welfare ad- 
ministrators. 


War Relocation Authority 


HERE are now about 110,000 persons in 

the ten relocation centers,” said Selene 
Gifford of the headquarters staff of W.R. 
A., “but so slight was the original knowl- 
edge of individuals that we do not yet know 
how many families this means.” This lack 
of knowledge of individuals is a continuing 
complication in coping with the problems 
of the centers. Each of the centers is “sup- 
posed to have” one social worker, but more 
are required. The services needed in the 
centers encompass the functions of a whole 
galaxy of social agencies with every prob- 
lem intensified by living conditions and 
psychological pressures. 

The relocation authority, continued Miss 


Gifford, is gradually making it possible 
for young American-born evacuees to re- 
new their interrupted education. At this 
time 135 students are actually on college 
campuses continuing their studies. Under 
a similar carefully safeguarded plan about 
100 persons with special skills have gone 
out of the centers into civilian employ- 
ment. 


Agricultural Marketing Administration 


a of questions addressed to 
representatives of the A.M.A. brought 
out evidence that this agency has little 
certainty of its future. The drop in world 
trade has cut its available funds sharply 
and a substantial appropriation from Con- 
gress will be necessary if the stamp plan 
and commodity distribution are to continue 
after the early summer. While no deci- 
sions have been reached, the officials ex- 
pressed their confidence that the A.M.A.’s 
part in the school lunch and milk pro- 
grams would be continued under one aus- 
pice or another as a war feeding measure. 
But it is clear that the withdrawal of 
W.P.A. will close out many of them as 


‘well as many commodity distribution proj- 


ects. The A.M.A. can supply the foodstuffs 
but not the necessary personnel for distri- 
bution. Attention is now being directed 
to the ultimate objective of incorporating 
a school lunch program, without the limi- 
tations of a means test, into the regular 
school system, with responsibility resting 
on local units. 


Canadian Quest 


TTENDING various sessions of the con- 
ference was Charlotte Whitton of Can- 
ada, well known to public welfare adminis- 
trators and social workers all over the 
United States. Miss Whitton spoke briefly, 
congratulating “you on your refreshing 
optimism,” and pointing to Canada’s expe- 
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rience under “the tightening strain of man- 
power.” Canada must now draw heavily 
on its students, its older people, and its 
home-keeping women to maintain its war 
effort on the home front. Public welfare 
programs have been curtailed and staffs 
depleted, but many of the professional 
workers are now in industry doing the same 
kinds of things they did as welfare workers. 
Canadian experience with manpower is 
pointing to a system of family separation 
allowances comparable to allotments to sol- 
diers’ families. Miss Whitton’s last word 
was a plea for watchfulness of the “social 
aspects of tooling back to peace. . . . Tool- 
ing for war was an economic and social 
convulsion; tooling for peace will be no 
less shaking.” 


Dinner Meeting 


) dinner meeting of the two councils 
had as its speakers, Wayne Coy, assistant 
director of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of the Social 
Security Board. Mr. Coy spoke first of cer- 
tain criticisms of the “growing army” of 
government employees, and pointed out 
that only 12 per cent of that “army” is in 
Washington. The vast majority of the 


“growing army” is in arsenals and navy 
yards producing the instruments of war. 


He spoke then of the “four freedoms,” re- 
lating them to our own share in the war 
and in the peace. 

Mr. Altmeyer compared briefly the out- 
standing features of the Beveridge plan 
with our own security program describing 
them both as “merely the extension of 
tested principles.” Outlining “what I be- 
lieve will be the President’s program of 
social security,” he mentioned: a federal 
system of unemployment insurance; cash 
benefits for permanent and temporary dis- 
ability with provision for hospitalization; 
the extension of public assistance by means 
of an all inclusive “fourth category,” the 
liberalization of aid to dependent children, 
equalization between the states, matching 
grants for medical services. This program 
diverges from the Beveridge plan in its 
omission of national workmen’s compensa- 
tion, medical services and children’s allow- 
ances. The reasons: Our present system of 
workmen’s compensation is more adequate 
than that of Great Britain and much of it is 
carried by nonprofit agencies. The admin- 
istration of medical services would be a 
“terrific undertaking . . . we start with cash 
disability allowances and hospitalization.” 
Our program proposes children’s allow- 
ances in connection with all insurance bene- 
fits. “We depend on this and on a liberal- 
ized ADC.” 














RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN WASHINGTON 


December 31, 1942 





MANPOWER 


N December 5th, the President ended a 
(] long period of speculation and uncertainty 
regarding federal manpower policy, by 
issuing a new executive order strengthening the 
powers of the Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission and transferring to that agency the 
Selective Service System. 

Orders were immediately issued through 
W.M.C. Chairman McNutt requiring that enlist- 
ment for all branches of the service be made 
through the local selective service boards and 
greatly restricting voluntary enlistment. Sub- 
sequently, the age limit for induction of men 
into service was reduced to 38 years, and pro- 
vision was made whereby men already in the 
service over that age with skills required for 
essential civilian occupations could apply for 
release. 

The War Manpower Commission has been 
administratively reorganized to provide for five 
operating bureaus and a greatly strengthened 
Office of the Executive Director with responsi- 
bility for all administrative operations both in 
Washington and the field. Arthur S. Flemming 
has been appointed acting executive director to 
replace Arthur Altmeyer, who has resigned to 
devote full time to his duties as chairman of the 
Social Security Board. 

The five operating bureaus and their directors 
are: 

Bureau of Selective Service, Major General 

Lewis Hershey, director. 
Bureau of Planning and Review, William 
Haber, director. 

Bureau of Training, Dr. W. W. Charters, act- 

ing director. 

Bureau of Labor Utilization, no director yet 

appointed. 

Bureau of Placement, Lawrence A. Appley, 

director. 

102 industrial areas have been designated by 
the Commission as labor shortage areas. Short- 
ages are auticipated in 77 others. Labor sur- 
pluses are current in 91 industrial areas. Those 
areas designated as areas of present or antici- 
pated labor shortage are being urged to make 


complete utilization of their full potential labor 
supply and agencies placing war contracts are 
being encouraged to place new contracts in areas 
of labor surplus. 

The Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services has been designated as the arm of the 
War Manpower Commission’s operating organ- 
ization for the purpose of planning and program- 
ming community facilities and services, includ- 
ing housing and transportation, essential to the 
most effective mobilization and utilization of 
manpower in selected critical areas. Following 
a successful experiment in Baltimore, O.D. 
H.W.S. is assigning a representative of its office 
to other areas of manpower shortage to co- 
ordinate those phases of wartime health and 
welfare programs which are related to the war 
manpower program. Assignments have already 
been made to Chicago, Detroit, Akron, Louis- 
ville, and Dayton, Ohio, in addition to Balti- 


more. 


Day Care 


E O.D.H.W.S. has made grants to the fol- 
joe states from its $400,000 allocation 
for the planning and coordination of child care 
services for the children of working mothers: 


Nov. 6: Alabama (Welfare) ...... $ 7,000.00 
Nov. 13: Virginia (Education) ..... 3,875.00 
Nov. 27: Arkansas (Welfare) ..... 4,290.00 
Dec. 8: New Jersey (Education).. 2,700.00 
Dec. 14: New Jersey (Education).. 3,532.50 
Dec. 15: Michigan (Education) 5,100.00 
Dec. 16: Missouri (Welfare) ...... 2,925.00 
Dec. 16: N. Carolina (Education).. 3,812.50 
Dec. 18: Georgia (Welfare) ....... 6,840.00 
Dec. 19: S. Carolina (Welfare) . . 6,400.00 
Dec. 21: Florida (Welfare) ....... 14,060.00 
Dec. 23: New York (Education)... 4,293.33 


Dec. 23: Oregon (Education) ..... 3,500.00 
Dec. 24: Mississippi (Welfare) .... 4,190.00 
Dec. 26: Washington (Education).. 5,650.00 
Dec. 28: California (Education) ... 10,600.00 
Dec. 29: Mississippi (Education).... 1,312.50 


Requests are still pending from Illinois, Wash- 
ington (Welfare), Ohio, and Nebraska. 
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Work Projects ADMINISTRATION 

HE liquidation of the Work Projects Admin- 

istration is proceeding according to the fol- 
lowing schedule of close-out dates: 

February 1: Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, 

District of Columbia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas 

except for training projects which close Feb- 

ruary 15), Maine, Maryland, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Oregon, 

Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 

Washington, and Wyoming. 

February 15: California, Colorado, Montana, 

and New Mexico. 

March 1: Virginia and Wisconsin. 

April 1: Missouri. 

All others will close before June 30. For those 
states closing out on February 1 all intake was 
stopped on December 31. Intake elsewhere will 
stop on January 31. 

When the program comes to an end in any 
state all projects will automatically close. Every 
effort is being made to transfer nursery school 
projects serving children of mothers working 
in wartime employment to Lanham Act financ- 
ing. New W.P.A. regulations permit those elig- 
ible for such transfer to continue beyond the 
closing date for the state. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


DDITIONAL field instructions have been 
A approved by the Office of Civilian Defense 
further defining the scope of emergency welfare 
services and recommending that the state wel- 
fare administrator be appointed state chief of 
emergency welfare services for the state defense 

Reginald Foster has been appointed assistant 
director of Civilian Defense in charge of Civilian 
Mobilization. 

Hugh Jackson has resigned as director of 
operations to accept a position with Governor 
Lehman. Tom Devine is serving as acting di- 
rector of operations. 


RATIONING 


M ILEAGE rationing regulations are being 
amended to permit supplemental rations 
for private welfare agencies performing certain 
functions. 


EssENTIAL WELFARE SERVICES 


em War Manpower Commission has revised 
its list of essential occupations to include all 
which would, of 


“governmental activities” 





course, cover public welfare services. This does 
not necessarily affect occupational deferment for 
selective service but may be of significance 
should indirect restrictions be imposed on ci- 
vilian employment. 

Some recognition will probably also be ex- 
tended to those services performed by private 
agencies in the field of institutional care, welfare 
services to war workers and their dependents, 
and welfare services to men in the armed forces 
and their families. 


Wace STABILIZATION 
HE National War Labor Board and the Com- 


missioner of Internal Revenue have issued a 
joint statement which places upon the heads of 
state, county, and municipal governments the 
final responsibility for conforming to the na- 
tional stabilization policy in making adjustments 
in the wages and salaries of their employees. 
This supersedes all previous orders subjecting 
such adjustments to federal control. 

Automatic approval, without the necessity of 
filing certificates, is granted to any wage or 
salary adjustment by a state, county, or munici- 
pal agency which is “necessary to correct mal- 
adjustments, inequities, or gross inequities as 
contemplated by Executive Order 9250, and 
would not ra‘3e salaries or wages above the 
prevailing level of compensation for similar 
service in the are or community.” 

All other cases should be taken up with the 
Joint Committee on Salaries and Wages, Depart- 
ment of Labor Building, Washington, D. C., for 
advice as to whether contemplated adjustments 
are in accordance with the national stabilization 


Victory Tax 


INAL instructions regarding deductions for the 
Pian victory tax will not be available until 
approximately January 15, but a preliminary 
statement on employer’s duties with respect to 
this tax has been widely circulated and has been 
made available to all state governments. 

Food Stamp Plan 

Effective March 1, the Government will sus- 
pend the distribution of surplus foods to the 
needy through a stamp system. Since its estab- 
lishment in May, 1940, the food stamp program 
has been in operation in every state. Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard says the program is 
being discontinued because there no longer are 
surplus foods to be disposed of. 














STATE COUNCIL NOTES 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 





New OFFICERS 

HE State Council has elected 1943 officers 

and executive committee members as fol- 

lows: 

Chairman—Dr. William H. Stauffer, commis- 
sioner of the Virginia State Department of 
Public Welfare. 

Vice-Chairman—Earl M. Kouns, director of 
the Colorado State Department of Public 
Welfare. 

Secretary—F red K. Hoehler, director of Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association. 

Executive Committee 
Parke Banta, administrator, Missouri State 

Social Security Commission. 

Ruth FitzSimons, assistant to the director, 
Washington State Department of Social 
Security. 

Arthur G. Rotch, commissioner, Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Welfare. 

Paul Savage, commissioner, Tennessee 
State Department of Public Welfare. 

Charles L. Sherwood, director, Ohio State 
Department of Public Welfare. 

E. A. Willson, executive director, North 
Dakota State Public Welfare Board. 


ALABAMA 


The Alabama legislature has authorized an 
interim committee on public welfare which 
will be designated by the January legislature to 
work during the period preceding the regular 
legislative session in May. Membership will in- 
clude representation from the Senate and the 
House, appointed by the Speaker and the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor with the approval of the Gov- 
ernor. Public welfare in the state will be reviewed 
during the interim period and the group will 
report to the legislature at its biennial session. 


CALIFORNIA 


The Subcommittee on Welfare of the Cali- 
fornia State Council of Defense has developed 
and issued a Code of Procedure to the agencies 


participating in Emergency Welfare Services 
under Civilian Defense. Attached to the code is 
a copy of the Statement of Joint Understanding 
between the American Red Cross, the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, and the State Coun- 
cil of Defense. In the foreword is the statement, 
“Basic responsibility for the protection, welfare, 
and care of the civilian population rests with 
government. Therefore, the establishment of 
assembly centers for the care of civilians in an 
emergency is the responsibility of the indicated 
governmental agency.” 


District OF COLUMBIA 


Conrad Van Hyning, director of the District 
Board of Public Welfare, will resign to accept 
a position with Charles Taft of the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services. He will 
probably go to the Caribbean as director of 
that area. 

ILLINOIS 
Under an agreement between the Illinois Pub- 


_ lic Aid Commission and the Illinois Department 
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of Public Welfare, the latter agency is in the 
process of accepting families legally eligible for 
ADC. Of 3,300 relief cases estimated to be 
eligible for ADC, 530 cases were transferred 
during September. By this transfer, federal 
funds become available for assistance to these 
families. 
LouIsIANA 

W. S. Terry, Jr., director of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare is on leave of absence 
for services in the armed forces. For the present 
his address is Private Sam Terry, 38317582, Co. 
E., and C.W.S. Training Regiment, Camp Sibert, 
Alabama. For the duration, Maude T. Barrett 
is serving as acting director of the Louisiana 
department. 

MAINE 

Harry O. Page, formerly commissioner of the 
New Hampshire Department of Public Welfare 
has succeeded Joel Earnest as commissioner of 
the State Department of Public Welfare. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

A state-wide agreement has been executed 
which defines relationships between the Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Public Safety, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. This agreement and 
the executive order from the governor relating 
to evacuation and civilian war assistance have 
been sent to all local evacuation officers and 
welfare representatives with a covering mem- 
orandum from the Director of the Evacuation 
Division and the Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare. 

MINNESOTA 

A memorandum sent by the State Division of 
Social Welfare to county welfare boards points 
out the opportunities for placing handicapped 
persons in employment and urges close cooper- 
ation with the employment service as well as 
careful planning with the handicapped indi- 
viduals as important functions of public welfare 
agencies at this time. 


New HAMPSHIRE 


Elmer Andrews has replaced Harry O. Page as 
commissioner of the State Department of Public 
Welfare. 

New YorK 

A series of hearings on Wartime Trends in 
Child Delinquency and Neglect are being con- 
ducted by the New York State Board of So- 
cial Welfare. These hearings are based on a six 
months study up-state of children’s problems 
arising out of wartime conditions, which has 
recently been completed by the Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency of the State Board. David 
C. Adie, state welfare commissioner, has stressed 
the Board’s concern to obtain at first hand, 
through the local communities, a realistic inter- 
pretation of the problems that war is bringing 
to children and a sound evaluation of community 
programs to meet these problems. 

Increases of 22 per cent above normal in juve- 
nile delinquency and 39 per cent in child neglect 
in 13 up-state New York war industries for the 
first six months of 1942 are indicative of the 
facts obtained by the State Department. 


OHIO 


The Ohio Children’s Code Commission has 
published a summary of its recommendations on 
child care and protection to be made to the 
legislature in 1943. This commission was ap- 


pointed by the Director of the State Department 
of Public Welfare with the approval of the Gov- 
ernor, in September, 1941. Eight advisory com- 
mittees were appointed to study various aspects 
of statutes relating to children and to make 
recommendations relating thereto. 


OREGON 


Elmer R. Goudy, administrator of the State 
Public Welfare Commission since it was estab- 
lished, has resigned to go into private business. 
He is succeeded by Miss Loa Howard who has 


been director of social work for some years. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The State Department of Public Assistance 
aided by the United States Employment Serv- 
ice has found employment for more than a thou- 
sand of those on relief. Since the War Depart- 
ment has permitted aliens from non-enemy 
countries to work on war projects this has 
broken a deadlock. The Department has staked 
the workers enough to sustain them until pay 
day. An unmarried man has averaged $25 and 
married men have been assured their families 
will remain on relief until earnings are sufficient 
to sustain them. Medical treatment has also been 
given to those unemployable because of remedi- 
able physical defects. 


Ruope IsLaAnpD 


The State Department of Social Welfare has 
developed an opportunity for members of the 
staff to take graduate courses for credit at Boston 
University School of Social Work by arranging 
for courses to be given in Providence one day a 
week. A group of eighty are taking the first 
training course, with seventy of these from the 
State Department. 


West VIRGINIA 


A notice has been sent to all county welfare 
directors that the West Virginia law granting 
leave of absence for state employees entering the 
military service applies also to the women’s 
organizations, such as the WAACs and the 
WAVES. 


WitH THE War RELOocATION AUTHORITY 


Charles F. Ernst, former president and later 
staff member of the American Public Welfare 
Association, is now with the War Relocation 
Authority in Topaz, Utah. 














LOCAL COUNCIL NOTES 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LOCAL PUBLIC WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATORS AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 





New Councit OFFICERS 

T THE annual business meeting of the Coun- 
A cil held in Chicago December 13, Mr. 
T. J. S. Waxter, director, Department of 
Public Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland, was 
elected council chairman for the year 1943. Mr. 
Joseph L. Moss, director, Cook County Bureau 
of Public Welfare, Chicago, Illinois, was elected 
vice-chairman. The Executive Committee will be 
composed of Mr. I. H. Markuson, administrator, 
Thurston County Welfare Office, Olympia, Wash- 
ington; Mr. John W. Ballew, city director, St. 
Louis City Social Security Commission, St. 
Louis, Missouri; (both of the above were elected 
at regional council meetings in the Fall of 
1942); Miss Bernice Reed, director, Denver 
Bureau of Public Welfare, Denver, Colorado; 
Mr. Charles J. Rieger, Jr., director, Department 
of Public Welfare, Louisville, Kentucky; Mr. 
Benjamin Glassberg, superintendent, Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; Mr. William G. O’Hare, secretary, Overseers 
of the Public Welfare, Boston, Massachusetts; 
and Mr. William Hodson, commissioner of wel- 

fare, Department of Welfare, New York City. 


Councit MEMBERSHIP 


(} January 1, 1942, after one year, the Coun- 
cil had 115 members from 32 states and the 
District of Columbia. During the year 1942, the 
membership growth has been truly impressive. 

On January 1, 1943, there were 322 members 
of the Local Council representing 40 states and 
the District of Columbia. The state of Washing- 
ton led with 21 Council members. Missouri and 
Kansas had 19 each, and New Jersey had 18 
enrolled in the Council. 

Three hundred and fourteen of the Council 
members are active local administrators. (Two 
are ex-officio members of the Council—the pres- 
ident and vice-president of the Association— 
and 6 have retained inactive Council member- 
ship although they are now in the armed serv- 
ices.) Of the active local administrators, 253 
are county administrators, 55 serve cities, towns 


or townships, and 6 are responsible for the 
administration of programs in more than one 
county. . 

In terms of population, Cook County, Illinois, 
is the largest represented in the Council with a 
1940 population of 4,063,342. Stanton County, 
Kansas, is the smallest with 1,443. The largest 
city is New York City with 7,454,995, and the 
smallest unit of government represented is West 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, with a population in 
1940 of 1,062. The combined membership of the 
Local Council serves the welfare needs in areas 
containing nearly 50 million of our nation’s 
population. 


CurRENT PrRoBLEMS 


wo hundred and three of the active Local 

Council members have returned their agency 
information questionnaire to the headquarters 
office. On the questionnaire there is an oppor- 
tunity for administrators to suggest the admin- 
istrative problems which give them the greatest 
concern currently. 113 of the administrators 
listed one or more problems, some summary of 
which may be of interest to all Council mem- 
bers. 

Far in the forefront of administrative concern 
at the present time is the problem of obtaining 
competent staff. 71 administrators mentioned 
this difficulty. Many of them added that the 
personnel shortage was complicated by an in- 
adequate salary schedule, by the competition of 
federal services and of private war-connected 
agencies, and by a lack of facilities for in-service 
training. (It is interesting to note, however, that 
three administrators were faced with the rare 
problem of reducing staff in an equitable man- 
ner in accordance with a reduced case load.) 

Fifty-four administrators referred to signif- 
icant inadequacies in financial provision for 
assistance and service. In most of these cases 


there was simply not enough money appropri- 
ated to maintain grants at anything like a level 
of minimum adequacy. Others referred particu- 
larly to lack of facilities for child welfare serv- 
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ice, to lack of provision of medical care facilities, 
and some to the difficulties of restrictive relief 
policies which had been adopted either by the 
local governing authorities or by the board of 
the agency itself. 

The problem of transportation of workers 
ranked third with 19 administrators reporting 
this a matter of major concern. In general, these 
reports came from rural areas where the com- 
munity depends to a considerable extent on the 
visitor's car for transportation to hospitals, 
clinics, and other health facilities. In some 
counties there were no common carriers and no 
medical or nursing facilities available. Denial 
of retreaded tires therefore meant practically a 
cessation of health services for the low income 
and assistance groups in the county. 

Other problems mentioned by a significant 
number of administrators included: the provi- 
sion of day care facilities for children of work- 
ing mothers, the need for active programs of 
delinquency prevention, the problem of shifting 
from a “relief” emphasis to a program of serv- 
ice, the problem of keeping a relief-minded com- 
munity aware of new and developing public 
welfare needs, the working out of relationships 
with military and civilian war authorities on 
disaster plans, general problems of community 
organization of public and private welfare agen- 
cies, problems of rehabilitation and re-employ- 
ment of assistance recipients, the shortage of 
housing facilities, with a particular lack of 
boarding and nursing homes for the aged noted, 
and the very real pressure on some inadequately 
staffed agencies of selective service inquiries. 

The above by no means exhausts the list of 
current problems facing local public welfare 
administrators. Some 20-odd additional prob- 
lems were mentioned but there were a sufficient 
number on each of the above subjects to be of 
significance. 


Councit Members IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


S MEMBERS of the Local Council leave for 
service with the armed forces their member- 
ship in the Council is retained on an inactive 
status, to be reinstated in active status as soon 
as they return to the field of local administration. 
The headquarters office will appreciate being in- 
formed whenever Council members enter the 
military or naval service. 
To date, we have information that the follow- 
ing are in the service: 


Mason G. Cyrus, formerly director, Nicholas 
County Department of Public Assistance, 
Summersville, West Virginia. 

Don Jensen, formerly director, Merced Coun- 
ty Welfare Department, Merced, California. 

Edgar Hare, Jr., formerly executive director, 
Lancaster County Board of Assistance, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 

William Leach, formerly director, Monterey 
County Welfare Department, Salinas, Cali- 
fornia. 

S. Marshall Sanders, formerly director, 
Charleston County Public Welfare Depart- 
ment, Charleston, South Carolina. 

Ralph J. Turner, formerly county director, 
Jackson County State Social Security Com- 
mission, Kansas City, Missouri. 


New Councit MEMBERS 


Membership in the National Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of 
the American Public Welfare Association. Ap- 
plication for enrollment should be submitted to 
the headquarters office for action by the Mem- 
bership Committee of the Council. 

During the month of December, the following 
administrators were enrolled as Council mem- 
bers: 

Mrs. Inez C. Boney, Kenansville, N. C. 

Mr. C. R. Caley, Papillion, Nebraska 

Mr. Lawrence Cole, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Miss Linnetta Dean, Murphy, North Carolina 

Mrs. Evelyn Driscoll, Festus, Missouri 

Miss Barbara Faris, Ste., Genevieve, Missouri 

Mr. G. B. Hanrahan, Kinston, North Carolina 

Mr. Clarence A. Hastings, East Orange, N. J. 

Mr. John J. Hewitt, Belleville, New Jersey 

Mrs. Isabel W. Kinder, Kingstree, S. C. 

Mrs. Alta C. McColl, Marion, South Carolina 

Mrs. Martha McKee, Double Springs, Alabama 

Mrs. Lucile G. McKinney, Georgetown, S. C. 

Mr. Erwin Moore, Shamokin, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Helen T. Moore, Conway, South Carolina 

Mr. Philip F. Murray, International Falls, 

Minnesota 

Mr. W. V. Nixon, East Stroudsburg, Penna. 

Mrs. Jennie M. Scott, Norristown, Penna. 

Mr. George H. Shufflebotham, Easton, Penna. 

Mrs. Ina Thorberg, LaMoure, North Dakota 

Mrs. Lora P. Wilkie, Warrenton, N. C. 

Mrs. Riah B. Williams, Allendale, S. C. 

Mr. Porter Wright, York, Pennsylvania. 
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NOTES UN RECENT BOOKS 





Social Insurance and Allied Services. Report 
by Sir William Beveridge—American Edition. 
The Macmillan Company, New York City. 299 
pp. $1.00. 

As chairman of the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee on Social Insurance and Allied Services, 
Sir William Beveridge has submitted to Parlia- 
ment a report that is also of great interest to this 
country. When appointed in June 1941, the 
committee was charged to “survey existing na- 
tional schemes of social insurance and allied 
services, including workmen’s compensation, 
and to make recommendations.” This report is 
now being considered by the government. 

With “freedom from want” as its goal, it pro- 
poses a far-reaching series of changes designed 
to consolidate and enlarge the whole system of 
social insurance. The scheme is something like 
the plan now operating in New Zealand. 

The survey of the whole field of social insur- 
ance and allied services revealed that Britain 
has made provision for most of the many varie- 
ties of need resulting from interruption of 
earnings and other causes that arise in the 
modern world. In adequacy of amount and in 
comprehensiveness, British provision stands 
comparison with other countries except for its 
limited medical service, lack of cash benefit for 
maternity and funerals, and in its defective sys- 
tem of workmen’s compensation. Social insur- 
ance and the allied services as they exist today 
are conducted by a complex of disconnected 
administrative organs, proceeding on different 
principles and giving invaluable services at a 
cost for which there is no justification. 

The conclusion is drawn that “It is not open 
to question that, by closer coordination, the 
existing social services could be made at once 
more beneficial and more intelligible to those 
whom they serve and more economical in their 
administration.” 

Three guiding principles are laid down as 
follows: 

1) This is not a time for patching but is the 


- Opportunity for using experience in a clear field. 


2) Organization of social insurance should 
be treated as a part of a comprehensive policy 


of social progress. 

3) Social security must be achieved by co- 
operation between the state and the individual. 

Taking abolition of want after this war as its 
aim, the report “includes as its main method 
compulsory social insurance, with national as- 
sistance and voluntary insurance as subsidiary 
methods. It assumes allowances for dependent 
children, as, part of its background. The plan 
assumes also establishment of comprehensive 
health and rehabilitation services and mainte- 
nance of employment, that is to say avoidance 
of mass unemployment, as necessary conditions 
of success in social insurance.” 

The recommendations made in the report 
grow out of the experiences and achievements 
of the past. The main feature of the Plan for 
Social Security is a scheme of social insurance 
against interruption and destruction of earning 
power and for special expenditures arising at 
birth, marriage, or death. The scheme embodies 
six fundamental principles: flat rate of sub- 
sistence benefit; flat rate of contribution; unifi- 
cation of administrative responsibility ; adequacy 
of benefit; comprehensiveness; and classifica- 
tion. 

Under this plan, a Ministry of Social Security 
will be established responsible for social insur- 
ance, national assistance, and encouragement 
and supervision of voluntary insurance, and will 
take over, so far as necessary, for these purposes, 
the present work of other government depart- 
ments and of local authorities in these fields. 

Outstanding also are the recommendations for 
national assistance. Kept distinct from social 
insurance, national assistance would be com- 
bined with it in administration, as a minor but 
integral part of the work of the Ministry of 
Social Security. The cost would be met directly 
by the National Exchequer with assistance given 
to meet needs adequately up to subsistence level. 
The old Elizabethan poor law would thus become 
a thing of the past. 

In both Britain and the United States, the 
trend is toward governmental guarantees against 
the main hazards of life. This clearly presented, 
well-written British report is not only a landmark 
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in social legislation but a significant step in 
British plans for the post-war world. 

Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 
1929-38 with Supplement for 1939 and 1940. 
Enid Baird and John M. Lynch. Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Social Security Board, Bureau 
of Public Assistance. Public Assistance Re- 
port No. 3. United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, 1942. 166 pp. $.40. 
(Summarizes trends in expenditures for public 
and private aid during the 12 year period 
1929-40. This is based on the urban relief series, 
the only continuous, comprehensive record of 
relief trends preceding federal participation in 
relief. ) 

Young Offenders. An Enquiry into Juve- 
nile Delinquency by A. M. Carr-Saunders, 
Hermann Mannheim, and E. C. Rhodes. The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 165 
pp. $1.75. (A study instituted by the Home 
Secretary in 1938 and carried out by the London 
School of Economics. During 1938 and 1939 
information was gathered in London and in six 
provincial cities but the analysis and publication 
has been delayed by the war.) 

Conference on Childhood and Youth in War 
Time. Available from the Council of Social 
Agencies, 1151 South Broadway, Room 388, 
Los Angeles, California. 96 pages. $.60. (A 
series of papers given at a Los Angeles con- 
ference plus the recommendations of the Find- 
ings Committee which were approved by the 
Conference to which 975 official delegates had 
been appointed by groups and organizations.) 

The Court and Correctional System of the 
State of Pennsylvania with a Directory of Judges 
and Probation Officers, Parole Officers and Penal 
Officials, State Departments, State-Wide Agen- 
cies and Institutions for Custodial and Protec- 
tive Care. Published by Pennsylvania Com- 
mittee on Penal Affairs of the Public Charities 
Association, 311 S. Juniper Street, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 44 pp. 40c. (This is the seventh edition 
of this publication, first published in 1927. Part 
one deals with the organization of the penal 
and correctional system of the state and part 
two is a directory.) 


America’s Future. Fern Long. American 


Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 9 pp. Single copy 25c; 10 copies $1; 
100, $5. (Second in a series of reading lists, 
compiled at the American Library Association’s 
request by Dr. Long of the Cleveland Public 
Library, on the issues in the Council Policy 
Statement. } 

The Relationship Between Problems of Chil- 
dren and the Problems of Manpower. Marshall 
Field. National Citizens Committee of the White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy, 
122 E. 22nd Street, New York City. (A limited 
number of copies of this address, delivered at 
the Delaware White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy, are available to libraries 
and to heads of state-wide organizations.) 


THE GRACE ABBOTT FELLOWSHIP IN 
PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


Announcement for 1943-44 


A Public Welfare Fellowship of one thou- 
sand dollars for the academic year 1943-44 is 
again offered by the national Delta Gamma fra- 
ternity in honor of the public services of Grace 
Abbott, who was a member of Delta Gamma 
when she was a student at the University of 
Nebraska. 

This fellowship is open to any woman grad- 
uate of an accredited American college or uni- 
versity and may be used at any accredited school 
of social work, but it is restricted to candidates 
who have been employed in the public welfare 
service and who plan to return to the public 
service. The fellowship will be awarded in May, 
1943, by a committee of Delta Gamma alumnae. 

Application blanks may be obtained from the 
corresponding secretary of the committee, Mrs. 
Florence H. Blanchard, 2573 Van Dorn Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Applications should be filed not later than 
April 1, 1943. Any applicant who filed for the 
1941-42 or the 1942-43 Fellowship and who may 
wish to apply again should send for a second 
application form, but any material filed last 
year or the year before is still available in the 
files of the committee. 











